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One of the drollest of all of Rollo’s experiments 
was his plan for getting a bee-hive. 

One day, he was in the garden with a playmate 
of his, named Henry, who lived not very far from 
his father’s house. 

In the back part of the garden were some tall 
hollyhocks growing. They were in full flower. 


Hollyhocks are very tall. They grow upin a 
straight stem, as high as a man’s head, with leaves 
and flowers from top to bottom. 

The flowers are large, and shaped somewhat 
like a cup, or rather a wine-glass, and bees often 
go into them to get honey. 

Now it happened that as Rollo and Henry were 
sauntering about, near these hollyhocks, Rollo 
happened to see a bee in one of the flowers, load- 
ing himself up with wax or honey. The flower, 
that the bee was is, was just about as high as 
Rollo’s head. 

‘*O, there’s a bee!” said Rollo; ‘‘let’s catch him.” 

** Catch him!” said Henry, ‘‘ If you do, you'll 
catch a sting, I rather think.” 

‘¢ No,” said Rollo, ‘‘I can catch him without 
getting stung.” 

‘* How?” said Henry. 

‘*] will show you,” said Rollo. 

So saying, Rollo approached the hollyhocks, 
and put both his hands up slowly to the flower 
which the bee was in. He then very carefully 
gathered together the edges of the flower, so as to 
enclose and imprison the bee. He then gently 
broke off the stem of the flower, and held it up to 
Henry’s ear, to let him hear the bee buzz within. 

‘* Now,” said Rollo, ‘‘ I wish I had a little bee- 
hive. I would put him in, and perhaps he weuld 
make some honey in there.” 

‘Do you think he would?” said Henry. 

‘* Yes,” replied Rollo, ‘‘I have no doubt he 
would; bees always make honey in beehives.” 

‘** Haven’t you got some box that will do?” said 
Henry. 

‘¢T don’t know,” said Rollo; ‘‘ let.us go along 
towards the barn, and see if we can’t find one. I 
suppose it is no matter what the shape of it is,” 
he added, ‘‘ if it is only a box, with a small hole 
for the bees to go in and out.” , 

‘* But you haven’t got but one bee,” said Hen- 
ry, as they walked along towards the barn. 

Rollo held the flower, with the bee imprisoned 
in it, safely in his fingers. 

‘*O, I can catch plenty more. 
whole hive of them, in time.” 

‘¢ But I don’t believe they will stay and work in 
your hive,” said Henry. ‘‘ They will all fly off 
and go home to where they belong.” 

‘© No,” said Rollo, ‘‘I will plug up the hole, 
and keep them shut in until they get used to it. 
When they get wonted to the new hive, they will 
stay there, after that, I know. That’s the way 
they do with doves.” 
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**But you won’t have any queen bee,” said 
Henry. ‘‘ Bees won’t work without a queen bee. 
[ read it in a book.” 

** Well, perhaps I can catch a queen bee, some 
day,” s@id Rollo, rather doubtfully. 

Rollo was so much interested in his plan, that 
he was determined not tosee any difficulties in the 
way of it; and yet he could not help feeling that 
there was some uncertainty about his’ succeeding 
in entrapping a queen bee. 

However, just at this point in the conversation, 
he suddenly stopped, and pointed down to a flow- 
er-pot, which stood bottom upwards, upon a seat, 
near where they were walking. 

‘*There,” said he, ‘‘that will do for a bee- 
hive.” 

‘© Ho!” said Henry, “‘ that is not a box.”’ 

** No matter,” said Rollo; ‘‘ it is just as good, 
and there is ‘a little ho'e for the bees to go out 
and in at.” 

There is always a little hole in the bottom of a 
flower-pot. 

** So there is,” said Henry; ‘‘ but do you think 
that the bees will make honey in an earthern pot?” 

**O, yes,” said Rollo, ‘‘ just as well as in any 
thing. The bees don’t care what they make the 
honey in. Sometimes they make it in old logs.” 

‘* Well,” said Henry, ‘“‘ and we’ll call it a 
honey-pot. And where shall we put it?” 

‘** We can keep it on this seat; it is as good a 
place as any; the bees will be right in the garden 
as soon as they come out of their hive.” 

So saying, Rollo asked Henry to hold his beea 
minute, while he got the honey-pot ready. Hen- 
ry took the flower very carefully, so as not to let 
the bee escape, and then Rollo lifted up the 
flower-pot, and looked inside. It was pretty 
clean; but as Rollo knew that bees were very 
nice in their habits, he thought he would just take 
it to the pump, and wash it out a little. 

In a few minutes, he brought it back, and re- 
placed it, bottom upwards, upon the seat, and 
then prepared to put the bee in. He took the 
flower again from Henry’s hand, and then very 
carefully inserted the edges of it, which had been 
gathered together with his fingers, into the hole. 
He then began to knock and push the bottom of 
the flower, to make the bee goin. The bee, not 
knowing what to make of this treatment, kept up 
a great buzzing, but soon went in. 

** There,” said Rollo.. ‘‘ Now, Henry, you be 
ready to clap your thumb over the hole, as soon 
as I take the flower away, or else he’ll come out.” 
**O, no,” said Henry; ‘‘he’ll fly up and sting 
me.” 

‘*No, he won't,” said Rollo. ‘‘I only want 
you to keep him in a minute, while I go and get 
a plug.” — 

Henry then, with much hesitation and fear, put 
his thumb over the hole, as Rollo withdrew the 
flower. He stood there while Rollo went: for a 
plug; but he seemed to feel very uneasy, and con- 
tinually called Rollo to be quick. 

Rollo could not find a plug, but he picked up a 
small, flat stone, and concluded that that would 
do just as well. So he released Henry from his 
dangerous position, and put the stone over the hole. 

‘*There,” said Rollo, with a tone of great 
satisfaction, when he had done this, ‘‘ now he is 
safe. We'll let him stay, while we go and catch 
another bee.” 

So they went back to the hollyhocks, and there, 
quite fortunately, they found another bee just 
going into one of the flowers. Rollo secured him 
in the same way, and carried him along, and push- 
ed him into the flower pot. Henry stood ready to 





clap the stone on, as soon as he was in, and then 
they came back to the hollyhocks again. They 
had then to wait a little while, watching for bees; 
at length, however, one came, and, by and by, 
another; and so, in the course of an hour or two, 
they got seven bees, all safe in the honey-pot, and 
Rollo said he thought seven were about enough to 
go to work, at least, to begin. They had not yet 
found any one, however, that seemed to Rollo to 
be a queen bee. 

At last, it was time for Henry to go home, and 
Rollo concluded to leave his bee-hive until the 
next morning. He thought he would leave the 
hole stopped up, so that the bees might get used 
to their new accommodations; but he intended to 
open it the next day, in order to let them begin 
their work, 

The next morning, Henry came over soon after 
breakfast to see how affairs stood in respect tothe 
bee hive. He and Rollo went out into the garden 
to look at the establishment, and found everything 
as they had left it the night before. Rollo felt 
quite confident of the success of his experiment. 
The only thing that gave him any uneasiness was 
the want of a queen bee. He and Henry were 
just speculating upon the expediency of sending in 
a bumble-bee instead, for a king, when their at- 
tention was arrested by hearing Jonas calling 
Rollo, They looked up, and saw him standing at 
the garden gate. 

** Rollo,” said Jonas, ‘‘do you want to go out 
with me to the pasture, and catch the horse?” 

‘* Why,—yes,” said Rollo. But yet he did not 
go. He seemed to feel in doubt. ‘‘ Must you go 
this minute?” said he. 

** Yes,”’ said Jonas. 
go, too.” 

‘* Well, wait a minute, just till I go and open 
the door in my bee-hive.”’ 

‘* Your bee-hive!” said Jonas; ‘‘ what do you 
mean by that?” 

But Rollo did not hear what Jonas said; for he 
had run off along the alley, Henry after him, 
towards the place where they had established their 
hive. 

‘** What does he mean by his bee-hive?” said 
Jonas to himself. ‘‘ I mean to go and see.” 

So Jonas opened the garden gate, and came in. 
When he came up near the seat where Henry and 
Rollo stood, he found the boys standing a step or 
two back from the flower pot, both watching the 
hole with the utmost intentness. ; 

‘* What are you looking at, there, boys?” said 
Jonas, with great surprise. 

‘*O, we are looking to see the bees come out.” 

‘* The bees come.out!” said Jonas, 

‘* Yes,” said Rollo; ‘‘ that is our bee-hive,— 
honey-pot we call it. We have put some bees 
in it.” 

Here Jonas burst into aloud, and long, and ap- 
parently incontrollable fit of laughter. Henry and 
Rollo looked upon him with an expression of ludi- 
crous gravity and perplexity. 

‘* What are you laughing at?” said Rollo. 

Jonas could hardly control himself sufficiently 
to speak; but presently he succeeded in asking 
Rollo if he supposed that bees would make honey 
there. 

‘* Certainly I do,” said Rollo, with a positive 
air. ‘* Why should they not? They don’t care 
what shape their hive is, or what it is made of, 
and this flower-pot is as good as any thing else. 
There! there! see, Henry,” he exclaimed, in- 
terrupting himself, and pointing down to the flow- 
er-pot, ‘‘ one is coming out.” 

Henry and Jonas both looked, and they saw a 
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poor, forlorn-looking bee cautiously putting forth 
nis head at the hole, and then slowly crawling 
out. He came on until he was fairly out of the 
hole, and then, extending his wings, rose and flew 
away through the air. 

Here Jonas burst out again in a fit of laughter. 

‘You needn’t laugh, Jonas,” said Rollo; 
‘ he’ll come back again; I know he will. That’s 
the way they always do.” 

** And you suppose that the bees will fill up the 
flower-pot with honey?” said Jonas. | ' 

‘* Yes,” said Rollo; ‘‘ and then I shall take it 
away without killing any of the bees. I read how 
to do it in a book.” 

‘* How shall you do it?” said Jonas. 

** Why, when this honey-pot is full of honey, I 
shall get another, and put on the top of it, bottom 
upwards. Then the bees will work up into that, 
and come out at the upper hole. When they get 
fairly at work in the upper hive, then I shall get 
Henry to hold it, while I slip the lower one out, 
and put the upper one down in its place.” 

As Rollo was speaking these words, in order to 
show Jonas more exactly how he meant to per- 
form the operation, he took hold of the flower pot 
with both his hands, and slid it suddenly off of the 
seat. Now it happened that the poor bees that 
were inside, chilled with the dampness and cold, 
were nearly all crawling about upon the seat; and 
when Rollo suddenly moved the ‘flower-pot along, 
forgetting for a moment what there was inside, 
the rough edges of the flower-pot bruised and 
ground them to death, and they dropped down upon 
the walk, some dead, some buzzing a little, and 
one trying to crawl. 

‘«There now, Rollo,” said Henry, in a tone of 
great disappointment and sorrow, ‘‘ now you have 
killed all our bees!” 

Rollo looked astonished enough. He had no 
idea of such a catastrophe; and he and Henry 
both at the same instant took up the honey-pot to 
see if any of the bees had escaped destruction. 
Their eyes fell, at the same moment, upon one 
solitary bee that was standing upon the inside of 
the flower-pot. His attention had been arrested 
by the sudden glare of light, and so, just as Rollo 
and Henry first observed him, and before they 
had time to put the flower-pot down again, he 
spread his wings and flew out ‘towards them. 

Down dropped ‘the flower-pot. The boys start- 
ed. ‘* Run!” exclaimed Jonas, following them 
with shouts of laughter, ‘‘ run, run, boys, for dear 
life!” and away they all went towards the garden 

ate. 
. The bee, however, was not following them. 
His only object was to get away. He flew in an- 
other direction; but Rollo, Henry and Jonas did 
not stop to look behind them. They kept on run- 
ning, until Jonas was well on his way towards the 
pasture, and Rollo and Henry were safe in the 
shed. And this was the last time that Rollo ever 
attempted to make up a hive of bees. 
[Rollo’s Experiments. 
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CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO SAXONS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—No. 1. . 


To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 


You have doubtless been much pleased with 
many of the stories you have read in the paper 
which Mr. Willis sends you every week, and 
which I hope you consider not only a companion, 
but one of your-most pleasant and agreeable com- 
panions. The writer who now, with his permis- 
sion, addresses you, has never done so before. 
He now proposes to tell you something which he 
thinks you will be glad to know, and which he be- 
lieves it will be useful to you to remember, when 
you are older than you now are. All, or almost 
all of you, well know that there are inthe world a 
great many heathen people, who do not know what 
we are taught in the first verse of the Bible, namie- 
ly, that in the‘beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth. They are also ignorant of the 
great truth, that the same God who created the 














earth at first, still governs it with all the innumer- 
able millions whom he has formed. to inhabit it, 
and to manifest and adore his glory. These hea- 
then are many of them idolaters. They worship 
blocks of wood or stone, as gods. When their 
own hands have fashioned a piece of wood or 
stone into some monstrous shape, generally bear- 
ing some rude resemblance to the form of a man, 
they callit a god; and, though it cannot stand, nor 
speak, nor hear, nor see, nor feel, nor think, they 
foolishly imagine it can do them good or hurt, that 
it can give rain or sunshine, make the fields fruit- 
ful, producing an abundant supply for all their 
wants, or curse it with barrenness so that it shall 
afford them nothing to eat, or that it can raise 
storms and tempests so that every living thing 
shall be destroyed. Many of the heathen will sac- 
rifice their offspring, the innocent babes which 
God gives them to train up for him, to appease the 
imaginary auger of their false gods. In some 
cases too, they inflict on themselves most painful 
and cruel punishments, for the sake either of pro- 
pitiating or pleasing their senseless idols, or of 
gaining credit for their religion among their super- 
stitious and ignorant countrymen. Sometimes in- 
deed they will sacrifice their own lives for one or 
other of these purposes. The heathen are all 
subject to innumerable superstitious fears, arising 
from an expectation of evils to be inflicted on them 
by their false gods, or by evil spirits, with which, 
in their imagination, the universe is filled. They 
are universally cruel, quarrelsome, easily excited 
to anger, revengeful, and abandoned to the most 
degrading vices which are found among men. 
The description which the apostle Paul, near 
eighteen hundred years ago gave of the heathen 
of that day, is still found to be applicable to those 
who are now upon the earth. As they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, ‘(for the 
knowledge of God may be clearly understood from 
the things that are made;) God gave them over to 
a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
convenient; they being filled with all unrighteous- 
ness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, mali- 
ciousness, full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity; being whisperers, (secretly spreading 
false reports respecting each other,) backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inven- 
tors of evil things, DISOBEDIENT TO PARENTS, wWith- 
out understanding, covenant-breakers, unsociable, 
implacable, unmerciful. 

Such are the heathen in all parts of the world 
wherever they are found at this day. And such 
they will continue till they are made acquainted with 
the good news and the purifying doctrines of the 
Christian religion; for nothing else has ever effect- 
ed any considerable improvement in the character 
of any nation or people upon the face of the earth. 
This religion, which opens the gates of heaven to 
the repenting sinner, and points him to the foun- 
tain where he may be washed from all sin and un- 
cleanness, is-yet to prevail over the face of the 
whole earth. The missionaries are now endeav- 
oring to spread this religion throughout the world. 
You, my young friends, I hope, are already ac- 
quainted with much which has been done within 
the last few years, to promote the spread of Chris- 
tianity. He who now addresses you, hopes that 
you, in your day, will engage in this work, and 
that, by the blessing of God upon your labors, you 
may be very successful. Freely, that is, without 
payment on your part, you have received the 
knowledge by which all of you who are willing, 
may be wise unto salvation—unto life everlasting, 
in the presence of God, of Christ, of the angels, 
and of all good men. Freely give unto others that 
which you so freely receive. But did you ever 
inquire how it has happened that this religion was 
made known to you, and to your parents and 
friends? You have been taught by your parents 
or by those who had learned it before you. They 
were taught by their fathers, and those fathers by 
their fathers, but it was not always so. There was 
a time when the ancestors of the present inhabi- 
tants of England, and the ancestors of all who are 
descended from the same stock, as well asthe an- 














cestors of all the other nations of Europe, were 
heathens. The Anglo-Saxons, from whom the 
English and the Anglo-Americans are descended, 
were once a fierce, cruel and barbarous people; 
heathen idolaters; just such a people as the hea- 
then described by St. Paul. Had they continued 
so, their children, all their descendants would have 
been like them. Would you like to know by 
what means and in what manner they were en- 
lightened? This is precisely what the author of 
this address proposes to tell you; that is, he pro- 
poses to tell you how your fathers in ancient 
times were turned from idofatry and heathen su- 
perstition to God, It isa story in which we're 
all interested, for from them we derive the knowl- 
edge we so highly prize. The events of which I 
shall speak took place about a thousand and two 
hundred years ago; but they are of equal impor- 
tance to us with those which have happened in 
our own time, 








MORALITY. 


LEARN TO SAY_«* NO,” 
** T hardly know what todo.” ‘I have a great 
mindtogo.” ‘‘Ihaveagreat mind nottogo.” ‘I 
should never have done it, if I had not been over 
persuaded.” ‘* All these,” observed Mr. Sutton, 
‘* and many such like sayings, are the expressions 
of weak minds; people, who, without intending 
ill, are almost sure to act ill, for want of decision 
of character. To avoid such folly and weakness, 
make up your mind as to what is right, and let no 
persuasion induce you to swerve from it, against 
your better judgment. 

To be infirm of purpose is to be at the mercy of 
the artful, or at the disposal of accident. Look 
around, and count the numbers who have, within 
your own knowledge, failed from want of firm- 
ness. An excellent and wise mother gave the 
following excellent advice to her son, with her 
dying breath, ‘‘ My son, early learn how to say, 
No.” 

A failure in this particular is one of the most 
common faults of mankind, from the highest to the 
lowest classes ef society, and is alike productive 
of mischief and misery in all. The following 
sketch is from humble life, recorded by a worthy 
clergyman. 

‘** How many of our misfortunes might be pre- 
vented, if we could each of us learn to say the lit- 
tle word, Vo! In our village there lived a fine 
young fellow, named Jones; he was one of those 
who could never say No. It happened that a re- 
cruiting sergeant came there to enlist soldiers, 
and, being pleased with the appearance of Jones, 
he invited him into the public house where he was 
drinking. Jones did not like to say no, so he 
went in. Though a sober lad, not being able to 
say no, he soon got tipsy. He then enlisted, and 
went abroad. Not being able to say no, he fell 
into bad company, and got connected with them in 
their crimes. The last I heard of him was, that 
he was in jail, under sentence of death, for a capi- 
tal crime. He spoke to some friends, who visited 
him, to the following effect: ‘ My ruin has been, 
that I never had resolution enough to say no, All 
my crimes might have been prevented, could I 
have answered no, to the first invitation to do 
wrong; but not being able to say no to a merry 
companion, even when he invited me to commit a 
crime, I thus became his accomplice.” 

Reader, doubt not the truth of this story, but 
learn from it to take courage to say No. 





A TATTLER. 


Jenny Jenkins was a sad tattler; everything 
that she heard was told by her, over and over 
again, in her own way, without giving herself the 
least trouble in the world to find out whether it 
was true or not. One dry, she heard that some 
potatoes had been stolen from a field hard by, and 
that the thief was just like Esther Hali. Away 
went Jenny, telling every one she met, not that 
the thief was like Esther Hall, but that the thief 
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was Esther Hall. Now, it happened that Esther 
was up at the Fir-tree Farm all the day long when 
the robbery took place, so that when Jenny Jen- 
kins came to school the next day, and the affair 
was inquired into, Jenny got punished for the 
scandal she had so thoughtlessly spread, and very 
richly she deseryed it. 
‘¢ Believe not each aspersing tongue, 
As some weak people do; 
But ever hope that story wrong, 
Which ought not to be true.’’ 

The disgrace into which Jenny Jenkins got, did 
not, however, cure her of her ill-natured tattling; 
for, sometime after, hearing that a man had been 
caught setting Roger Ball’s hayrick on fire, she 
trudged down the village, telling all those she 
called upon, in her careless haste tospread an illre- 
port, not that Roger Ball’s hayrick had been burned, 
but that Roger Ball had been caught setting a hay- 
rick on fire. You may be sure that Roger was in 
a terrible passion, when the news reached him of 
the scandal spread by Jenny; he was soon up at 
the school, and Jenny was disgraced before all 
her schoolfellows; for she was obliged, not only 
to beg Roger Ball’s pardon, but to stand on a form 
for an hour, with a label hung from her neck, ‘‘.2 
spreader of scandal,” 

‘* Believe not each aspersing tongue, 
As some weak péeple do; 

Bat ever hope that story wrong; 
Which ought not to be true.”’ 

At last, an evil report was spread about Jenny 
Jenkins herself, and it ran through the whole 
neighborhood; there was not a word of truth in 
it; but for all that, every one believed it. Jenny 
had spread so many false reports, that other peo- 
ple seemed rather pleased than otherwise to hear 
of something to her discredit. It was reported 
that she had stolen a pocket-handkerchief, and 
was seen picking out the mark with a pin, that it 
might not be known. Jenny cried out against 
the wickedness of spreading so false a report, but 
she said nothing of her own wickedness in having 
done the same thing a dozen times over. She 
said that people ought not to believe idle tales, 
till they had made inquiry whether or not they 
were true; but she taxed not herself, though no 
one had been half so faulty in this respect as she 
had been. To this very day it is believed that 
Jenny Jenkins stole the handkerchief, and no one 
gives credit to what she says, even when she 
speaks the truth. 

‘¢ Believe not each aspersing tongue, 
As some weak people do; 
But ever hope that story wrong, 


Which ought not to be true.” 
[London Child’s Companion. 





‘NATURAL HISTORY. 


FAITHFULNESS OF A DOG, 


In the unhappy and too memorable winter of 
1790, when the corn, the vine, and the olive, were 
destroyed by severe cold in France, the wolves 
made dreadful ravages in the fields, and rushed 
with ferocity even upon man. One of these raven- 
ous beasts, after having broken the window, en- 
tered a cottage in the fprest of Orte, near Angou- 
leme. Two children, one six, the other eight 
years of age, were reposing on the bed, in the 
absence of their mother, who had gone in search 
of wood to kindle a fire. Meeting with no resis- 
tance, the wolf leaped upon the bed, and sought 
to destroy his delicate prey. Seized with a sud- 
den fright, the two little boys crept quickly under 
the covering, and held it closely without drawing 
a breath. So near was the flesh which had entic- 
ed him, that not being able to attain it instantly, 
the murderous animal became more furious, and 
began to destroy the covering with his teeth. 
Trifling as was this obstacle, it nevertheless pre- 
served the lives of these innocent children. A 
large and faithful dog, who had followed their 
mother, returned in time to deliver them; he had 
scented the track of the wolf at more than a hun- 
dred yards from the house, whither the mother was 








returning slowly, loaded with faggots; he ran with 
the quickness of the stag—he entered like a lion, 
and falling upon the animal, who had endeavored 
to secrete himself in an obscure corner, he seized 
the base wretch by the throat, and dragging him 
to the door, strangled him instantly. The alarm 
of the mother on her return was indescribable. 
She beheld the wolf stretched upon the earth, the 
dog covered with blood, her bed in confusion, her 
children gone. Observing the distress of his mis- 
tress, the dog ran towards her with the most ener- 
getic solicitude, then returning to the bed he 
thrust his head repeatedly under the covering, and 
by the most expressive signs endeavored to inti- 
mate to her that she would find there that which 
she held most dear. The mother approached, and 
extending her trembling hand, discovered that her 
children were there, although deprived of motion; 
she hastened to restore them—there was yet time; 
a moment’s delay would have rendered the attempt 
useless. When they had recovered their senses, 
they plainly recounted the danger to which they 
had been exposed, the manner in which the wolf 
had entered, and their wonderful preservation. 
The faithful animal, pleased in having saved the 
lives of these little innocents, by his eager caresses 
gave ample testimony that his joy was equal to 
that of his mistress. 





THE NURSERY. 








THE PAINTER. 


You have seen pictures of houses, and moun- 
tains, and clouds, and I suppose you have seen 
pictures of faces. They are called portraits, and 
those that make them, are called portrait painters. 
A very small piciure is called a miniature. Ihave 
seen a miniature portrait, which looked exactly 
like the man it was made for, and it was not larger 
than a dollar. A young man who had lived in 
France, till he was eighteen years old, came to 
Boston a few years ago. He had no money, and 
no friends. He could not work, nor teach a school, 
for he did not know how to do either. When he 
was a child, he might have gone to school, or he 
might have learned a trade, but he chose to run 
about the streets, and play with the other boys. 

After his father and mother died, he ran away 
from France, because he was afraid the officers 
would catch him; and make him serve as a soldier. 
When he was walking up and down the streets, 
after he had landed from the vessel, which brought 
him to this country, he almost wished that he had 
been caught and made a soldier, for then he would 
have enough to eat and drink, and be taken good 
care of. And if he should be killed while fighting, 
he did not know but it would be quite as well as 
to starve to death. Just then, he looked up and 
saw a number of pictures hanging at a window, 
with the words, ‘‘ portrait painting,” in large let- 
ters under them. All at once, he thought he could 
get a living by taking likenesses. He went into 
the shop, and asked the man if he would employ 
him. He teld him his whole story. He told him 
how bad a boy he had been; and that he had not 
learned anything, only how to draw, and that he 
learned that while playing with the other boys. 
He did not wish to beg, but wished to earn his 
living; and this he thought he might do, by help- 
ing the gentleman, when he was drawing the faces 
and dress of those who wished to have their por- 
traits taken. The gentleman did not like to em- 
ploy him, because he did not know anything about 
him; but he told him to wait a few hours, and 
he would see what he could do. Presently a 
gentleman came into the shop who wished to have 
his portrait taken. The man told him that he had 
engaged to do so many, that he should not be 
able to take it for a week. The Frenchman said, 
‘** May I try, sir?” ‘* Why, do you suppose you 
could take it?” said the painter. ‘‘ I could try,” 
said the Frenchman. He did try, and all who 
saw the painting which he took, said it was the 
finest they had ever seen. The gentleman whose 
likeness he took, was commodore in the navy. 





There were seven vessels in the harbor under his 
command, and he told all the captains and all the 
officers in these vessels, about the likeness that 
had been taken by the young Frenchman, who 
had never taken one before. When they saw it, 
each of them wished to have his own taken. The 
commodore gave him ten dollars, and when the 
others gave him ten dollars apiece, he began to 
find himself welt off. The gentleman in the shop 
began to be proud to have him there, and he told 
him he might stay as long as he wished. After a 
few months he had laid up several hundred dollars, 
for he would take a likeness quicker than any one 
in all Boston. He would not have to sit down and 
work more than a few hours, while it took other 
painters sometimes a week. After he had drawn 
steadily for several weeks, he began to wish to 
spend the money he had earned. He thought of 
how he used to do when he was a boy; how he 
used to run about, and play at marbles, and drink 
wine, (for they have a great deal of wine in France 
and it is very cheap.) He was very fond of it, 
and the only reason why he had not drank it since 
he came here was because it cost somuch. But 
now he went to a shop and bought several bottles, 
and drank as much as he wished. Wine some- 
times makes people drunk, and the Frenchman 
was so drunk that he could not get home. He 
fell into the ditch, and the shop-keeper found him’ 
there the next morning. He was very much 
ashamed, and worked well for a few days; but 
soon he went and got more wine. He was 
ashamed again, and again he worked well awhile, 
and then was drunk again. The trouble was, 
he could not govern himself. If he saw wine, he 
wanted to drink it, and he would buy it, cost what 
it might. He would drink it, though he knew it 
would make him drunk, and ruin his character, 
and keep him poor. If he had governed himself 
when he was a child, he could have governed him- 
selfnow. But it was too late. If his parents or 
teachers had governed him, he might have been 
saved from being a drunkard. Do you not see 
then, how glad you ought to be that you are gov- 
erned at home and at school? And how hard you 


should try to govern yourself? 
[Stories to Teach me to Think. 





RELIGION. 


Written for the Youth’s Cempanion. 
A SABBATH IN PENNSYLVANIA, 

I spent a Sabbath last summer, upon the banks 
of a beautiful stream, that flows among the Alle- 
ghanies, and if any of the readers of this interest- 
ing Companion, would like to know more about my 
being there, I will, with pleasure, tell them. A 
party of four of us were travelling on the Pennsyl- 
vania canal, and on Saturday evening, as the sun 
sank behind the lofty mountains, we felt that sa- 
cred time was approaching. We did not wish to 
break God’s holy day by travelling; we therefore 
told the captain we would leave the boat, the first 
town we arrived at. This proved to be the little 
village of C. upon the Connemaugh river. There 
were scarcely more than a dozen houses there, and 
some of these were log houses; but the Inn, where 
we were accommodated, was a framed house, and 
although my little room could only boast of a bed 
and chair, yet my sleep was as sweet as if I had 
reposed upon a couch of down in the palace of a 
king. The following morning was clear and sun- 
ny, and after partaking of a simple breakfast, pro- 
vided by our hostess, who said she ‘* would do the 
best she could by us; ’t was not very often, she 
had such company to serve;” we made enquiries 
about a house of worship. We were told there 
was no church in the place, but meetings were 
sometimes held there, and we were also informed, 
that all the go-to-meeting-people, were already 
assembled at a distance of eight miles to hear 
preaching. Webhad hoped if we could not attend 
church ourselves, we could hold a meeting for 
others, but in this we were, disappointed; still we 
hoped the day might prove a profitable one to us. 


The sound of no ‘ church going bell ”.was borne 
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to our ears, but we went, with one aecord to one 
place, to a temple not made with hands. ‘‘ The 
groves were God’s first temples,” and in those we 
worshipped. A short:distance from the house, we 
found a delightful retreat; and there, beneath the 
shade of two old oak trees, we opened our Bibles 
and read the 104th Psalm, which speaks of the 
power and providence of God. We united in 
prayer, and in singing the hymn commencing, “‘ oO 
Lord our best desires fulfil,” and also read and 
conversed upon other parts of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. But the-whole scene, as it lay before me 
at that time, I can never forget. At the foot of 
the bank upon which we sat, flowed the calm 
Connemaugh. Thedancing sunbeams shone upon 
its surface, and were reflected back upon the green 
leaves of the trees. In the west, the Laurel 
mountains kissed the heavens, and the cattle were 
feeding upon almost a thousand hills. The lambs 
were skipping about, and alittle squirrel might be 
occasionally seen, peeping its head from behind 
an old tree. 





“ All nature showed, in various views, her great Creator’s praise, 
The birds they sang, while on the wing, in soft and pleasing lays ;” 


and we looked ‘‘ from nature up to nature’s God.” 

I never can forget the cloudless canopy, ‘‘ the 
circling hills, the green old trees, and the blue 
stream wandering by.” A thousand forget-me- 
not’s laughed upon the bank, and after plucking a 
few of them, and singing, ‘‘ From all who dwell 
below the skies,” we returned to the house. 
There, we were pleased to see our landlady in- 
structing her children in the ‘‘ Assembly’s Cate- 
chism.” She said she had always been glad she 
learned it when young, and she thought it would 
never come -amiss for her children to know it. 
After the Sabbath, we found ourselves again on 
the winding canal, and we all thought we should 
not have occasion to regret that we spent a Sab- 
bath in a valley of the Alleghanies. 

Boston, Feb. 138, 1840. 
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PROVERBS.--No. 2. 


I promised to tell you some other applications of 
the proverb, ‘* Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
It is not merely true in such slight instances as those 
I have specified, but it is true in relation to all the 
great affairs of life. There is nothing really valua- 
ble, which you may not have, if you will. 

«© What,” you say, “can I have wings to fly with, 
if I choose? or a palace like Aladdin’s, full of dia- 
monds and jewels? or forty other things that I should 
like?” : 

** No, I do not say that you can obtain the gratifi- 
cation of any such absurd wishes as these; I say, 
everything that is really valuable; and perhaps I 
should add, everything that man has attained, is at- 
tainable by you, if you wish it. There are oceasion- 
al exceptions to this rule, as to every other; as when 
a person is born with some hereditary and incurable 
disease, for instance, it cannot be said to him that he 
may have health, if he chooses it. But such cases 
are comparatively few; and therefore, it is true, in 
general, that everything may be had for its price. 
Health may be had, if you will pay the price for it, 
viz. be temperate in eating and drinking, take suffi- 
cient exercise, abstain from bad passions, and keep a 
clear conscience. 


tinguished? Well, you may be so, even if you have 
not a book to study, or a cent to buy one with, ora 
father whocan afford to send you toschool. Do you 
not believe me? Read ‘“* The Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties;” and you will see that some of the 
most distinguished men in the world, began life in 
circumstances as discouraging as these. The price 
which they paid for becoming learned, was, labor, 
toil, study, day after day, and night after night. But 
their wills were so strongly bent on obtaining knowl- 
edge, that they regarded no labor or hardship as too 
great to be undergone in its pursuit. You can have 
learning and fame, if you choose, by paying the same 
price. ’ 

Or suppose you resolve to strive after holiness; 
this too you may attain. If you choose to be a Chris- 
tian, rather than to be great, or rich, or famous, you 
may be so. If you seek first the kingdom of God, 
you will certainly find it. Christ says that ‘the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the vio- 
lent take it by force.” 

Choose then, out of all the good things before you, 
which you will have; but remember, you cannot have 
everything. You must make your choice and adhere 
to it. Choose wisely, for it ¢s for your life. L. . 








VARIETY. 








The Sunset, 


Charles and Mary sat at the window, looking at 
the bed of fiery red clouds, with a deep fringe of 
golden light, in which the sun had disappeared. 

** Mary,” said Charles, “that looks like a great 

elephant; his feet are fire and his back gold. See 
how he swings his blue trunk about. Now he’s gone, 
and there comes a purple whale. Look, mother! 
See how long he is. He stretches almost out of 
sight. How he tumbles about in the crimson water.” 
‘** Charly, there is a little one off there. It looks 
like those pictures of angels. See his head, and his 
blue mantle, and the clouds sailing all around him. 
Was there ever anything so beautiful? Do look, 
mother.” 
‘* Yes, my children, it is beautiful. God made the 
sun to ‘know his place of going down.’ He made it 
to rise and shine on the good and on the evil. We 
could not live here without it. It shines on us all,— 
those who love Him and those who forget him. It 
does not shine in heaven. They donot need it there. 
God is the light of heaven. Can you look at the sun 
when it is out bright at noonday? No, you cannot. 
But God is far more glorious. You cannot see him 
here.” 

The light melted away, and dusky clouds crept 
over the gold and crimson. By and by the evening 
star appeared. The children were quiet and happy. 
They loved the twilight hour, when their mother 
talked to them of God and heaven. She had often 
told them if they were good in this world—if they 
were penitent and believed in Christ, they would go 
there when they died; it was the home of many 
younger thaa they. 

As it grew darker and darker, the stars began to 
shine one by one, until the whole sky sparkled with 
them in every direction. 

** Could I count the stars, mother?” said Mary. 

‘*No, my dear; there are more than you can 
number. 

** Do you remember that little hymn,— 

*s Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How I wonder what you are, 


shall all fall from heaven; the moon shall be turned 
into blood—this world will be burned up. God is a 
very great God. ‘I‘hen he will call all the dead from 
their graves. It will be the judgnient day. I shall 
be there; and each of you will be there. 

‘“*Q may your home be in those beautiful, those 
heavenly courts.” 


[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.} 


i 
A Word iu Season. 


Lady Huntingdon once spoke to a workman who 
was repairing a garden wall, and pressed him to take 
some thought respecting eternity and the state of his 
soul. Some years afterwards, she was speaking to 
another on the same subject, and said to him, *“Thom- 
as, I fear you never pray, nor look to Christ for sal- 
vation.» * Your Ladyship is mistaken,” answered 
the man, ‘I heard what passed between you and 
James at such a time, and the word you designed for 
him took effect on me.” ‘* How did you hear it?” 
inquired her Ladyship, ‘I heard it,” answered the 
man, ‘on the other side of the garden through a hole 
in the wall, and shall never forget the impression I 
received,” 


—— 

Teach by Example. 
It was a judicious resolution of a father as well as 
a pleasing compliment to his wife, when on being 
asked by a friend what he intended to do with his 
girls, he replied, “I intend to apprentice them to 
their mother, that they may learn the art of improv- 
ing time, and be fitted to become like her—good 
wives, mothers, heads of families, and useful mem- 
bers of society.” 
Equally just, but bitterly painful, was the remark 
of an unhappy husband of a vain, thoughtless, dressy 
slattern. ‘It is hard to say it, but if my girls have a 
chance of growing up good for anything, they must be 
sent out of the way of their mother’s example.” 


Precision. 

Mr. John Rogers, a Puritan divine, was styled the 
Enoch of his day. Bishop Kennet said of him, that 
England hardly ever brought forth a man who walk- 
ed more closely with God. He was always remark- 
able for gravity and seriousness in company. Being 
once addressed by a gentleman of rank—‘‘ Mr. Rog- 
ers, I like you and your company well enough, but 
you are too precise?” ‘Oh, Sir,” replied Mr. R. 
‘I serve a precise God!” 


eee 

Maxims.—He that pleads for sin, is an advocate 
for his accuser, 

The devils could not enter into the swine without 
Christ’s leave, and will he let them worry his lambs? 








POETRY. 


SWEET HOME. 
An alien from God, and a stranger to grace, 
I wandered through earth, its gay pleasures to trace, 
In the pathway of sin I continued to roam, 
Unmindful, alas! that it led me from home. . 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
O Saviour! direct me to heaven my home. 


The pleasures of earth, I have seen fade away, 
They bloom for a season, but soon they decay, 
But pleasures more lasting, in Jesus are given, 
Salvation on earth, and a mansion in heaven. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home. 

The saints in those mansions are ever at home. 
Allure me no longer, ye false glowing charms! 
The Saviour invites me, I’ll go to his arms; 
At the banquet of mercy, I hear there is room, 
O there may I feast with his children at home! 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 











Up above the world so high,— 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the burning sun is gone, 
When it nothing shines upon, 

Then you show your little light,— 


O Jesus, conduct me to heaven my home. 
Farewell, vain amusements, my follies, adieu, 
While Jesus, and heaven, and glory I view; 

I feast on the pleasures that flow from his throne, 
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Wealth may be had, if you will pay for it. And 
what is the price? Why you must “rise early, and 
sit up late, and eat the bread of carefulness;” you 
must deny yourself all leisure, all social enjoyments, 
all literary pleasures, and all the exercise of benevo- 
lence; you must harden your heart into stone, and 
then—you may be rich. I do not mean to say that 

all rich men have paid this price for their wealth. 
Far from it. But this is the price you may have to 
pay, and certainly will pay, if you determine to be 
rich at all hazards; if you-make this your first aim 
and object. Or do you choose to be learned and dis- 


The foretaste of heaven, sweet heaven, my home. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

O when shall I share the fruition of home! 
The days of my exile are passing away, 

The time is approaching, when Jesus will say, 
‘* Well done, faithful servant, sit down on my throne, 
And dwell in my presence forever at. home.” 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

O there I shall rest with my Saviour at home. 
Affliction, and sorrow, and death shall be o’er, 
The saints shall unite to be parted no more; 
There loud hallelujahs fill heaven’s high dome, 
They dwell with the Saviour for ever at home. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

They dwell with the Saviour for ever at home. 


a 


Twinkle, twinkle, all the night.’” 


** God made the stars and moon to shine by night. 
He is a very great Being. He has made another 
home for us too. That home is heaven. If we love 
him and serve him here, we shall go to that happy 
home when we die. 

‘* A verse of another hymn speaks of the stars. It 
is from the Christian’s Farewell to this world, as he 
is about to die and go to heaven :— 

‘* The stars are but the shining dust 
Of his divine abode! 
The pavements of that heavenly court.” 

‘*Tt is a beautiful idea. 

‘* My children, the Bible tells us that these stars 
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